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While these things are going on before one's eyes, insomuch
that any striking personage appears tolerably sure of divine
honours and a miraculous biography after death, it is difficult
not to allot the first place among the different methods of
manufacturing gods to this process. "Without doubt the Vedic
deities and a good many others which prevail in India have
been produced by finer and more intelligent handicraft; but for
a rough propitiatory worship, adapted to everyday popular
needs and uses, the quantity and quality of the deified men
appear to satisfy a large demand and to give them an immense
circulation* It should be remarked, however, that the descrip-
tion of Hinduism given in this chapter applies throughout to
the worship of the mass of the population of India, which is
mainly rural; and that the difference between the worship of
the country and of the towns is very considerable whenever
polytheism extends over a wide area, and is not under the
influence of cities as orthodox centres. Probably some such
distinction as is implied by the word pagan has always existed
to some degree in India.

In short, though no one would deny the strong influence of
Nature worship upon primitive religions, yet -the part played
by inanimate phenomena must not be overrated. Early super*
stations derive nracli from the heavens above, from the sky, the
storms, the seasons, and from light and darkness* The great
Nature gods still reign in India, if they do not govern; and
their influence is felt over a wide range of legend and liturgy^
But all the vitality and the concrete impressive figures which
stand forth in the front rank of a popular Asiatic religion
appear to come direct out of humanity below, out of the
earth, as the scene of the * exploits, sufferings, and pas-
sions of mankind, which are above all things of absorbing
interest to man. That the two sources of mythology meet
and are blended, there can. be no doubt; the Nature god
sometimes condenses into a man and is precipitated upon earth;
the hero or saint often refines and evaporates into a deity up
in the skies. And thus it may, perhaps, be said that a poly-
theistic religion forms itself after the manner of a waterspout*
which to the looker on appears to be by the dipping down of